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Still later we come to histograms. To construct histograms of data with
more than a few values requires an understanding of "betweenness" and
the ability to group numbers, as well as skill in making and using scales
on graphs.

Choice among the available variations on stemplots and histograms
requires more judgment as the numbers making up the data become less
simple. Stemplots of numbers with several digits often require round-
ing or truncation, for example. Grouping numbers with several decimal
places into classes for a histogram requires a clear understanding of
order for decimal numbers. Careful planning is important to avoid in-
advertently presenting students with tasks that go beyond their number
skills. But it is also clear that data analysis in the elementary grades can
reinforce important concepts and skills from the existing mathematics
curriculum by applying them in interesting settings.

When we have constructed a display, we must interpret it and com-
municate our understanding to others. Children are not naturally able
to "read" data any more than they are born able to read words. They
must be taught both the strategy of looking at data and specific features
to be aware of. The strategy is expressed in the second principle: look
for pattern, then for deviations. The specific features change as we ad-
vance through the stages mentioned in the first principle. An example
will illustrate the process in the case of single-variable data.

In 1961 Yankee outfielder Roger Maris broke Babe Ruth's
record of 60 home runs in a single season. Here is a back-to-
back comparison of yearly home runs hit by Ruth (on the left)
and by Maris during their years with the Yankees:
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The overall shape of Ruth's distribution is roughly symmetric. The
center is at about 46 home runs, in the sense that he hit more than 46